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ALBANIA. July 2.—Tirana radio announced that Yugoslavia and 
Albania had signed a treaty of friendship and collaboration “‘to safe- 
guard the mutual independence and sovereignty of their countries’’. 


ARGENTINA. une 25.—The Foreign Minister announced that the 
U.S. Government had agreed to release the Argentine gold deposited in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

June 30.—Sir Percivale Liesching concluded his preparatory talks on 
economic relations. The Government stated: “The policy and attitude 
of the U.K. Government have been explained with special reference to 
the international trade and employment conference which will be 
convened early next year.” 

july 1—The Government issued a statement expressing their desire 
that discussions with Britain should aim at the conclusion of an agree- 
ment on whatever current economic or financial question either 
Government might want to propose. 


AUSTRIA. June 25.—It was learnt that the Government had 
decided not to expel Germans who were normally resident in Austria 
before 1938 and had not been members of the Nazi Party. 

june 28.—An agreement signed by the 4-Power Allied Council 
handed over ‘‘full authority to the Austrian Government excepting 
certain specified matters directly concerning the occupying Power”’. 
The Government was empowered to make international agreements and 
enact certain laws under less restrictive control. Diplomatic relations 
could be established with Governments of the United Nations without 
prior approval. Subjects remaining outside the competence of the 
Government included demilitarization and displaced persons. 

july 6.—A Russian Order was issued, without consultation with the 
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Allied Council, which confiscated industrial property in Eastern 
Austria worth £54 million as reparations for Russia. The Order de- 
clared that the action was in accordance with the Potsdam agreement. 

The Cabinet, including its Socialist and Communist members 


decided to oppose the Order and to call an extraordinary session of 


Parliament on July ro to ask for a vote of confidence in their action, | 
communiqué was issued asserting that the industries were Austriay 
property stolen by the Germans, and claiming that everything which 
had been Austrian before 1938 should remain Austrian property. 


July 7.—Gen. Clark protested to the U.S.S.R. against the seizure of 


industrial property without consultation with the Allied Council. 


CANADA. Fune 25.—Mr. Eden, speaking to the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association, stressing the need for understanding amongst the 
Allies said: ‘“‘We must repeatedly make it plain to our allies that not 
only are no doors shut on international collaboration with us but that 
they are wide open and will remain wide open.” 

July 5.—The Finance Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Canadian dollar was being raised to parity with the U.S. dollar. 


CHINA. une 24.—Huge anti-war processions of students and busi- 
ness men paraded Shanghai, shouting ““Down with civil war”. Thou- 
sands of posters attacked the Government and called on the Americans 
to leave China. Seventeen Chinese financial and industrial organiza- 
tions, in a letter to Gen. Marshall, protested against the stationing of 
U.S. troops in China or the supporting of either side by the transport of 
troops or supply of war material. 

June 30.—The truce ended. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek stated, however, 
that the Government would not resume the offensive but would defend 
itself against Communist attacks. He blamed the Communists for the 
failure of negotiations and praised Gen. Marshall for his conciliatory 
efforts. 

July 4.—The Government, without consulting the Communists, 
announced their intention of convening the National Assembly on 
November 12 for the adoption of a new constitution. 

July 6.—The Foreign Minister handed a Note to the French Ambas- 
sador saying that, in accordance with the Moscow agreement, the Peace 
Conference should be convened by the full Council of 5 Ministers. 

July 7.—The Communist Party Central Committee manifesto 
demanded an unconditional truce without time limit, and that the 
“U.S. Government stop armed interference in Chinese internal affairs”. 


DENMARK. June 25.—The Foreign Minister stated that, during his 
recent visit to Moscow, Marshal Stalin had declared that Russia was 
prepared to receive half the German refugees in Denmark in the Russian 
zone provided that the 3 other occupation Powers would receive the 
other half in their zones. Since these discussions, the Government had 
asked the British, U.S., and French Governments whether they would 
be prepared to instruct the Berlin commission to discuss the matter. 
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EGYPT. June 24.—The Premier received the British Ambassador. 
He stated afterwards that they had discussed the position of the ex- 
Mufti, as to which British and Egyptian views were almost identical. 
He said also that the British had offered to leave the Cairo Citadel any 
time after July 1. 

july 4.—The Cairo Citadel was handed over by Britain. 

july 7.—Lord Stansgate returned. 


FRANCE. June 24.—M. Bidault announced the formation of a 
Government with 8 M.R.P., 7 Communist, 1 Independent Socialist, 
1 Independent and § Socialist Ministers. The Cabinet was composed as 
follows: M. Bidault (M.R.P.), Premier and Foreign Affairs; M. Thorez 
(Comm.) and M. Gouin (Soc.), Deputy Premiers; M. Gay (M.R.P.) and 
M. Varenne (Ind. Soc.), Ministers of State; M. Depreux (Soc.), 
Interior; M. Schuman (M.R.P.), Finance; M. Menthon (M.R.P.), 
National Economy; M. Michelet (M.R.P.), Armies; M. Moutet (Soc.), 
Oversea Territories; M. Letourneau (M.R.P.), Posts; M. Paul (Comm.), 
Reconstruction; M. Croizat (Comm.), Labour; M. Naegelen (Soc.), 
Education; M. Tillon (Comm.), Armaments; M. Teitgen (M.R.P.), 
Justice; M. ‘Tanguy-Prigent (M.R.P.), Agriculture; M. Moch (Soc.), 
Public Works and Transport; M. Robert Prigent (M.R.P.), Population; 
M. Arthaud (Comm.), Health; M. Casanova (Comm.), Ex-Service 
Men; M. Yves Fargues (Independent), Food. 

The Hungarian Premier and Foreign Minister arrived in Paris, and 
saw Mr. Bevin. 

june 26.—The Assembly passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment by 517 votes to 4. M. Bidault emphasized that he had tried to 
secure a wider coalition than that of the 3 principal parties, and 
affirmed the Government’s intention of doing everything possible to 
enable the Assembly to conclude its work on the constitution so that 
the general election might be held not later than October. 

july 1.—The French Government announced their proposals for 
the solution of the German problem. They emphasized that the security 
of Europe could not be successfully organized without the political 
separation of the Ruhr, the Rhineland, and the Saar from Germany. 
Without this, any German central government would have the means 
to prevent the effective exercise of Allied control in the Ruhr. Public 
opinion would force it to demand the removal of this control and its 
popularity would wax or wane to the extent that it rendered the control 
ineffective. To prevent this, the Control Commission must have at 
least some political authority, e.g. power to draw a customs line round 
the Ruhr in order to inspect all that entered or left; power to appoint and 
control inspection officials; police powers; power to fix prices, wages, 
and financial policy (they recalled the inflation which foiled Allied 
attempts to collect reparations after the last war); judicial powers so that 
its decisions should not be ignored with impunity. These powers entailed 
the political as well as the economic internationalization of the Ruhr. 

The Rhineland should be detached because it was the means of access 
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to the Ruhr. The Saar should be incorporated in the French economy 
its political status being determined later. D 

The proposals for the rest of Germany were based on federalism 
and decentralization. 

July 6.—A conference with delegates from Viet Namh to discuss the 
relationship of Viet Namh with Indo-China and the French Union 
opened at Fontainebleau. The head of the Viet Namh delegation 
recalled all Indo-China’s grievances and claimed that Viet Nam) 
resistance to Japanese invasion had won for his country the right to 
independence. Viet Namh from Saigon to Tonkin had been independent 
for a brief period until French troops had landed at Saigon. He declared 
that France had not respected some of the clauses of the armistice of 
March 6, and protested against “‘the mutilations” of Viet Namh through 
the creation of a Free State of Cochin-China. He said, however, that 
despite French policy, friendship with France was desired by the Viet 
Namh people. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. July 6.—Conference of Viet Namh 
delegates at Fontainebleau. (see France.) 


GERMANY. June 24.—It was learnt that representations had been 
made to the Russian and German authorities by parents from the 
Spreewald region in the Russian zone regarding the arrest of children, 
mostly boys between the ages of 14 and 17, either by Russians or by the 
German police on Russian instructions. 

The North German Coal Control announced that the allocations of 
Ruhr coal made to Italy, Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
Greece, in addition to those being made to Germany's western neigh- 
bours, were absorbing about one-quarter of current production, which 
was little over half the target set for June and July. 

June 25.—The Control Commission in the British zone issued 
instructions that its previous ruling, that denazification panels should 
be set up by the Roman Catholic Church authorities, must be carried 
into effect. 

June 27.—Hundreds of Germans demonstrated before the Mayor’ 
office in Hamburg in protest against the requisitioning of houses for the 
new British Military Government H.Q. 

June 28.—The C.-in-C. in a message to Military Government H.Q. 
in Hamburg stated: ‘‘The citizens are to be warned that disturbances 
of order will not be tolerated. Firm measures will be taken if this 
warning is not heeded.” 

June 30.—Elections for Constituent Assemblies took place in Bavaria, 
where the Christian Democratic Union secured a majority over all other 
parties; in Greater Hesse, where the Social Democrats secured 44 pet 
cent of the seats, and the Christian Social Union 35 per cent; in 
Wurttemberg-Baden, where the Christian Social Union secured 41 pet 
cent of the seats, and the Social Democrats 32 per cent. Everywhere the 
Democrats took third place, and the Communists fourth. 

July 4.—It was learnt that the exchange of population between the 
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British and Soviet zones had been completed. Since October, 1945, 
< million people had gone from the British to the Soviet zone, and 
1,700,000 from the Soviet to the British zone. 


' GREAT BRITAIN. June 24.—The Minister of State, in reply to a 
question in Parliament, said that the Foreign Secretary was gravely 
concerned by the delay in holding elections in Poland and by the signs 
' that this delay was being used to undermine one of the principal parties 
permitted by Polish Law. He recalled the solemn undertakings given by 
the Polish Government in the previous January, and regretted the 
increased tension in Polish political life. When asked whether he would 
make it clear that there was nothing provisional in the Government’s 
recognition of the Polish Government and that it was recognized by 
them as a de jure and de facto Government, he replied: ‘“‘Yes, Sir, on 
condition that there shall be free, democratic elections at which the 
long-term constitutional system of Poland shall be settled.” He also 
announced that the Soviet Government was being asked whether they 
_ would welcome an invitation to the Supreme Soviet to send a delegation 
tothe U.K. after the summer recess. On a question relating to Germans 
in Spain, he said the attitude of the Spanish Government left much to 
be desired. Up to date, out of the 734 Germans who were named for 
priority repatriation on account of their bad record only 192 had been 
sent home, although more than 2,000 Germans had left for Germany. 
A ship that left Bilbao recently could have taken about goo Germans; 
in fact 341 embarked, and of these only 37 were on the priority lists. 
_ A White Paper (Cmd. 6840) on the proposal to place Tanganyika, 
Togoland, and the Cameroons under the international trusteeship 
system was published. It stated that South Africa and Belgium had 
agreed to the draft terms, which had also been communicated to the 
| Tanganyika Legislative Council for discussion. 

Financial Agreement with Poland. (see Poland.) 

The Chairman of the National Bank of Poland on the signing of the 
Financial Agreement in London said that Poland was thankful to the 
British for their help during the war. He said that the idea that Poland 
did not wish or was not able to develop her economic relations in 
western Europe, because she was too closely dependent upon the Soviet 
Union, was a legend. Her greatest commercial turnover had been 
with the U.S.S.R. which had greatly helped in Poland’s rehabilitation. 
But what would Poland have looked like to-day, had she waited until 
raw materials arrived from the West? 

June 27.—The Food Minister announced a scheme for bread and 
flour rationing to commence on July 21. 

june 28.—The Government announced that the Anglo-Polish finan- 
cial agreement would not be ratified until the Polish Government 
fulfilled their pledges given to the Allies at the Berlin Conference. 

The Foreign Office announced that preliminary conversations 
relating to Palestine had been taking place during the previous 10 days 
between officials of the British Government, led by Sir Norman Brook, 
and of the U.S, Government, led by Mr. Harriman. Certain technical 
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problems arising from recommendation No. 2 of the Palestine Report 
had been examined. 

June 29.—The executive of the Jewish Agency in London issued q 
statement saying that the action by the British Government in Palestine 
“is a clear act of aggression against the Jewish people. To present this 
action as directed only against a small group in the Jewish community 
of Palestine is as misleading as the statement that the Jewish Agency 
is involved in acts of violence is false. The Jewish community of 
Palestine cannot give up its right to self-defence; it cannot entrust jts 
fate into the hands of an Administration which, according to the Royal 
Commission for Palestine, has failed to discharge ‘the elementary 
duty of providing public security’”’. This provocative action was a 
violation of Britain’s mandatory obligations, an attempt to divert 
public attention from the policy of “barring the doors of Palestine to 
the remnants of Hitler’s extermination campaign”; and it was designed 
“to destroy both the achievements and aspirations of the Jewish people 
in Palestine and could only have been adopted in order to appease the 
Mufti, who has once more been allowed to escape to freedom, and on 
the advice of his Arab and British friends in the Middle East”. The 
Jewish people and its leaders would continue the struggle “‘for the 
right of Jews to enter their homeland and live as a free and independent 
nation in the Jewish State”’. 

July 1.—Mr. Attlee’s Statement on Palestine. (see page 401.) 

July 3.—The Colonial Office denied the allegation of the Jewish 
Agency that detainees in Palestine had suffered 3rd degree treatment, 
beating, or torture. 

July 6.—The Greek Premier arrived in London. 


GREECE. July 5.—A Military Camp near Kilkis, Macedonia, was 
attacked by an armed band. 7 soldiers were killed and 25 captured. 
July 6.—The Premier in London. (see Great Britain.) 


HUNGARY. July 4.—A Note was received from Gen. Sviridoy 
demanding strong measures against Roman Catholic clergy, who were 
accused of exciting the population against the Russian occupation forces. 
A ban on youth organizations, especially the Catholic Youth, and a purge 
of the press and the Civil Service was demanded. 


ICELAND. July 7.—The Government received from Britain free of 


charge, according to agreement, the airport at Reykjavik, built by 
Britain during the war. 


INDIA. June 25.—In a letter to the Mission, the President of the 
Congress Party made it clear that the Working Committee rejected 
the invitation to join an interim Government on the terms contained 
in the Mission’s statement of June 16, but accepted the long-term 
constitutional proposals of May 16. 

The Congress Working Committee instructed Provincial Premiers 
to proceed with nominating candidates to the Constituent Assembly. 
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It also called a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for July 
6 “to ratify its decisions”. 

The Muslim League Working Committee, in a letter to the Viceroy, 
agreed to join an interim Government. 

Mr. Gandhi described as “misleading” a report that the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision to accept the Constituent Assembly was 
“taken in the teeth of his opposition’. He added that his mind had 
recently been filled with vague misgiving, but he could not explain his 
fear. He therefore advised the people to follow the lead given by the 
Working Committee. 

june 26.—The Viceroy and Mission issued a statement declaring 
that they were glad that constitution-making could now proceed with 
the consent of the 2 major parties and the States, and that leaders of 
both had declared it as their intention to try to work in the Constituent 
Assembly so as to make it a speedy and effective means of devising the 
new constitutional arrangements. While regretting that it had not 
proved possible to form an interim coalition Government, they were 
determined to renew their efforts in accordance with the terms of para. 8 
of the June 16 statement, which provided that the Viceroy, in the event 
of failure to form a Coalition Government, should proceed with the 
formation of an interim Government as representative as possible of 
those willing to accept the statement of May 16. “Owing, however, to 
the very heavy burden which has been cast upon the Viceroy and 
representative parties during the last 3 months, it is proposed that 
further negotiations should be adjourned for a short interval during the 
time while the elections for a Constituent Assembly will be taking place. 


It is hoped that when discussions are resumed the leaders of the 2 
major parties... will do their utmost to arrive at an accommodation 


” 


upon the composition of that Government.’’ Meanwhile the Viceroy 
would set up a temporary caretaker Government of officials. ‘The 
Cabinet Mission would leave India on June 29. In leaving they ex- 
pressed “their cordial thanks for all the courtesy and consideration 
which they have received as guests...” 

The Congress Working Committee issued a resolution that “A 
provisional Government must have power and authority and responsi- 
bility, and should function in fact, if not in law, as a de facto independent 
Government leading to the full independence to come. In the formation 
of a provisional or other Government Congressmen can never give up 
the national character of Congress or accept artificial and unjust parity, 
or agree to the veto of a communal group”. His Committee had 
examined the proposals of May 16 and June 16 from the point of view 
of the Congress objective—immediate independence and the rapid 
advance of the masses economically and socially. The proposals fell 
short of these objectives, though the Committee, in their desire for a 
peaceful settlement, had considered them earnestly. With regard to 
the long-term proposals, “the limitation of the central authority, as well 
as the system of grouping the provinces, weakened the whole structure 
and was unfair to some provinces such as the N.-W. Frontier Province 
and Assam, and to some of the minorities, notably the Sikhs”. The 
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Committee felt, however, that ‘‘taking the proposals as a whole there 
was sufficient scope for enlarging and strengthening the central 
authority and for fully ensuring the right of a province to act according 
to its choice in regard to grouping, and to give protection to such 
minorities as might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage’’. 

June 27.—Mr. Jinnah issued a statement regretting that the formation 
of an interim Government had been postponed indefinitely and dis. 
approving the latest decision of the Mission. Referring to the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee he said: “Congress adhere to their 
wrong interpretation that any province or provinces is or are entitled to 
opt out initially, and that they have the right at any stage to do so. This 
is a clear indication that Congress is not accepting the long-term pro- 
posals in a sincere and honest spirit of co-operation and peaceful 
settlement.”” If any attempt was made to modify the basis of the 
statement of June 16, it would be regarded by Muslim India as a 
breach of faith on the part of the Mission. The British Government 
would then forfeit the confidence of Muslim India. 

June 28.—Mr. Jinnah wrote to the Viceroy claiming that, as the 
long-term and short-term constitutional proposals were inseparable, 
it was not desirable to separate the part relating to the Constituent 
Assembly from that relating to the interim Government. He therefore 
urged the postponement of the elections to the Constituent Assembly. 

The Viceroy replied by challenging the suggestion that the Mission 
had gone back on its word, and affirming his intention to proceed with 
the elections immediately. 

June 29.—The Mission left Delhi by air. 

The new “caretaker”? Government was announced, as follows:— 
Gen. Auchinleck (War); Sir Garunath Bewoor (Commerce and Com- 
monwealth Relations); Sir Eric Conran-Smith (War, ‘Transport, 
Railways, Posts and Air); Sir Eric Coates (Finance); Sir Robert 
Hutchings (Food and Agriculture); Sir Akbar Hydari (Labour, Works, 
Mines and Power, Information and Arts, and Health); Sir George 
Spence (Law and Education); and Mr. A. Waugh (Home and Industries 
and Supplies). 

The Viceroy appointed Sir B. N. Rau as constitutional adviser in 
charge of work connected with the holding of the Constituent Assembly 
meeting. 

July 1.—23 people were killed and 160 injured in communal riots in 
Ahmedabad. 

July 2.—10 people were killed and go injured in further riots in 
Ahmedabad. 

July 7.—The All-India Congress Committee endorsed by 201 votes 
to 51 the Working Committee’s decision to accept the Mission’s long- 
term proposals. Mr. Gandhi asked the Committee to give a full and 
fair trial to the Constituent Assembly. “There are many defects in the 
scheme”, he said, ‘but we who have fought for so many years against 
defects and obstacles should not be afraid of defects in a Constituent 
Assembly. We shall strive to remove them, they will not deter us.” Dr. 
Azad emphasized that they could not approach national problems in 4 
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F spirit of timidity. Pandit Nehru was elected President. ‘We now stand 

on the doorstep of freedom,” he said, “‘only one more push and we shall 

~ reach our cherished goal.”’ 

A resolution was passed unanimously assuring Indians in South 

' Africa of India’s support in their struggle against the Land Tenure Act 
and appealing to the Viceroy to use his influence in aid of their struggle. 


IRAQ. June 28.—One person was killed and several were injured in 
Baghdad in a demonstration of workers and students demanding the 
immediate withdrawal of British troops from Iraq, and the submission 
of the Palestine problem to the Security Council. 


| ITALY. June 25.—The Constituent Assembly met for the first time. 


Ser. Orlando, in his speech as father of the Assembly, said that all 
parties had the patriotic duty to unite now, when, “‘if the news that 
reaches us concerning the conditions of a horrible peace should take 
concrete form”’, Italy's very existence would appear to be threatened 
as never before. Sgr. de Gasperi emphasized that an iniquitous peace 
would never be accepted by the Constituent Assembly. Sgr. Saragat, 
a Socialist, was elected President of the Assembly. 

It was learnt that the British Ambassador had approached the 
Premier about an item of news issued by an Italian news agency which 


_ misrepresented the recently concluded Civil and Military Affairs 


Agreement between Britain and Italy. 
June 26.—The Premier, receiving a delegation of Italian colonial 


| “refugees”, said that he was not prepared just to sign away Italian 


“sovereignty” over the colonies. It would be a different matter if the 


| possibility was left open for the existing juridical form to be substituted 


by a U.N.O. mandate or supervision. 

June 28.—The Premier, in the Assembly, said that the Four Minis- 
ters’ decision to assign the Briga-Tenda and Mont Cenis regions to 
France was “bitter news’. Italy had done everything to convince 
French diplomacy that this would be not only an injustice, but also a 
grave mistake in the interests of friendship between Italy and France. 
Italy had not been allowed to put forward counter arguments in Paris. 

Signor de Nicola, a southerner, was elected by the Constituent 
Assembly as President of the Republic with 396 votes, 72 votes being 
cast for 2 other candidates. 

June 30.—After a Slovene attack on a group of round-Italy racing 
cyclists, disorders broke out in Trieste. One man was killed, and at 
least 30 injured. The Communist and Slovene headquarters were 
attacked. Later 2,000 Slovenes organized a counter-demonstration 
which the police dispersed only by firing on the crowd and using tear- 
gas bombs. 

The Premier telegraphed to the Four Ministers’ Conference a “‘last 
appeal” that Italy be allowed to put her case there before any decisions 
were finally taken. 

The Premier received the British Ambassador. 

july 1.—7 Slovene workers were wounded in Trieste during a fight 
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between 800 anti-Communist youths and a crowd of 3,000 pro. 
Communist Slovenes. 

The Premier told the press that Italy felt that she had been bound ty 
an operating table by the decisions at Paris and it was not surprising she 
had cried out in agony. Her long period of co-belligerency seemed ty 
have been overlooked by the Allies, who had failed to realize that a new 
and truly democratic Italy had been born, which pleaded that nothing 
be done to sow the seeds of new wars. The latest proposals for Trieste 
and the decision about the Italo-French frontier came as a shock. 
especially as Italy had never leaned towards one bloc or another. He 
emphasized that Italy had always recognized the part played by Britain 
in liberating her and was grateful to all the allies for their aid; but jf 
imperialism and zones of influence were again to arise, Italy would 
feel the war had been fought in vain. No Italian Foreign Minister would 
accept some of the Paris decisions, and he urged their review before it 
was too late. 

The new President was installed and received the resignation of the 
Government. 

July 5.—Rome radio announced that a 2nd Note on reparations had 
been sent to the 4 Ministers, which contained figures on the cost of 
Italian co-belligerency, and reaffirmed that Italy neither could nor 
should pay any reparations. 

July 6.—In Trieste 500 British and U.S. troops, using batons and 
tear gas, inflicted minor injuries on 11 people in breaking up a crowd of 
10,000 Italians protesting against the decision on internationalization. 

In Rome all shops were closed for 15 minutes, 3 minutes’ silence was 
observed, and a protest meeting against the Paris decisions was held. 
Demonstrations in other cities were reported. 


JAVA. June 27.—Dr. Sjahrir and 2 of his Ministers were kidnapped. 

June 28.—British troops withdrew from Bandoeng, leaving Dutch 
troops to take command. 

June 30.—Dr. Soekarno, president of the Indonesian Republican 
Government, in a broadcast, accused “‘fifth columnists” of kidnapping 
his Prime Minister, Dr. Sjahrir. He assumed all powers as an emergency 
measure. 

July 1.—Dr. Sjahrir and the 2 Ministers were released. Dr. van 
Mook expressed satisfaction that nothing serious had happened to them. 


THE NETHERLANDS. July 1.—Dr. Beel completed the formation 
of a Coalition Government, composed of 5 Catholics: Dr. Beel 
(Premier and Interior), Dr. van Maarseveen (Justice), Dr. Gielen 
(Education), Lt.-Col. Fieven (War), and Dr. Huysmans (Trade); 
4 Labour Party members: Prof. Lieftinck (Finance), Mr. Drees (Social 
Affairs), Mr. Vos (Transport) and Mr. Mansholt (Agriculture); and 4 
non-party members: Dr. van Kleffens (without portfolio), Dr. Ringers 
(Reconstruction), Baron von Oosterhout (Foreign Affairs), and Dr. 
Jonkman (Oversea Territories). 

July 5.—Dr. Beel, in Parliament, said his Government would 
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nationalize the Netherlands Bank, and, if investigation proved it 
desirable, certain industries; but, for the rest, Government control 
would gradually have to give place to private enterprise and bodies 
vested with special powers. 

Regarding overseas territories, a round table conference would be 


called. The declaration of February 10, 1946 (offering Commonwealth 


status to Indonesia) would be submitted to the conference “‘as represent- 


"ing the framework within which the Government is prepared to arrive 


at anew political relationship”’. 


| PALESTINE. June 24.—In an Irgun broadcast it was stated that if the 
' sentence of death on 2 Irgun members was carried out, the 3 British 
Officers held as hostages would be killed. 


June 25.—The Beauharnais, carrying 1,300 illegal immigrants, was 
intercepted by a British destroyer and escorted to Haifa. 

June 27.—Of the 31 members of the Irgun Zvei Leumi on trial in 
Jerusalem, 1 was sentenced to life imprisonment for shooting at British 
troops, and 30 were sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment for illegally 
carrying arms and bombs. 

June 28.—Statement by British Government. (see Great Britain.) 

june 29.—A curfew was suddenly imposed in Jerusalem, and 
British troops occupied the Jewish Agency headquarters there. Five of 


its leaders were arrested. In all parts of the country troops and police 
searched for hidden arms. In Tel Aviv the offices of the Histadruth, 


the Agricultural Workers’ Society, the Women’s International Organiz- 


ation, and the Workers’ Bank were searched. Entrance to the last two 


was forced by explosives. In the Meshek Yagour settlement the settlers 


resisted, and the troops used tear gas to effect entrance. There was a 
‘complete stoppage of news for 24 hours and local newspapers were 


censored. 
The High Commissioner, in a broadcast, said that the Government 


_ had “given constant warning that the use of force by either communities 
_would be resolutely dealt with”. Despite warnings, “there has been 


over a considerable period a campaign of vilification, incitement, or 
threats of violence which has not been confined to only one community”. 
Furthermore, there had been outrages against life and property by some 


members of the Jewish community. 


The suppression of violence hitherto had been of a localized nature 


“conducted with the greatest tolerance and restraint, not through weak- 
_ness, but in the earnest hope that reason . . . would prevail, and that the 


country would be saved from the weight of large-scale operations. I have 
to inform the people of Palestine that, especially while discussions are 


| proceeding about the future of the country, H.M.G. is determined 


that law and order is maintained ... and to repeat that they will 
not tolerate the use of force by either community. It is, therefore, my 


duty to give solemn warning that it is firmly resolved to root out 


terrorism and violence. ... The objective is to restore those conditions 
of order without which no progress can be made towards the solution of 


‘the problem of Palestine”. The operations in progress were being 
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undertaken with this purpose. They were not directed against the whol: 
Jewish community but solely against the instigators of violence. “It ha 
been necessary temporarily to occupy the premises of the Jewish Agency 
owing to evidence ... as to the part it has played in organization anj 
direction of, and co-operation with, the forces which have carried oy 
acts of violence against the Government. It is not the intention at this 
time to proscribe or close the Agency.” 

He called upon all those who had the true interests of Palestine x 
heart to co-operate with the Government in the maintenance of the 
administration, and commended those who migh tbe contemplating 
armed resistance to consider the misery they might bring to the country, 
The situation demanded calm and order. “I rely on the good sense of 
what I feel must be the majority of sufferers in this country to co-operate 
in the task of restoring peaceful conditions. ...” 

Statement by Jewish Agency in London. (see Great Britain.) 

July 1.—Mr. Attlee’s Statement. (see page 401.) 

It was announced that since June 29, 2,659 men and 59 women had 
been detained for investigation. 4 Jews had been killed and 80 injured, 
most of them slightly. 

A large underground ammunition and arms store was discovered at 
Meshek Yagour. 

The Jewish National Council issued a statement threatening civ! 
disobedience throughout the country unless the “general onslaught 
against the institutions of the Zionist movement” ceased and the 
arrested leaders were released. 

July 2.—A Turkish ship, containing about 1,100 illegal immigrants, 
was intercepted, and then placed under arrest at Haifa. 

July 3.—The High Commissioner commuted to life imprisonment 
the death sentences passed on June 13 on 2 Jews. 

July 4.—The 3 kidnapped British officers were released. 

July 5.—Two more arms dumps containing machine-guns, grenades, 
mortar bombs, other explosives, bayonets, and British battledress suits 
were found at Meshek Yagour. 

July 7.—The Arab Higher Committee issued a statement protesting 
against President Truman’s statement of July 2. ‘Palestine is not: 
parcel of merchandise which can be bought in Wall Street for dollars or 
bartered for Jewish votes.”’ The Committee went on to assure President 
Truman that “it is not within his power or jurisdiction or that of others 
to determine the future ... of this Arab country. If he is really in 
sympathy with the Jews and their plight in Christian Europe he should 
open the doors of the American continent, which can absorb not only 
100,000 Jews but millions of them”’. 


THE PHILIPPINES. July 4.—The Independent Republic was pro- 


claimed. 


POLAND. une 24.—Statement on elections in British Parliament 
(see Great Britain.) 
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A financial agreement was signed with Britain by which £3 million 
of the £7 million Polish gold reserves in the U.K. were to be handed 
over to Britain to help to meet Polish war debts. Debts for civilian 
expenditure by the former Polish exiled Government were reduced 
from £32 to {10 million, which would be repaid over a period of 15 
years, beginning in 5 years’ time. The military debt of £47 million was 
ieft in suspense, the cost of equipping the Polish forces being treated on 
a lend-lease basis, no repayment therefore being requested. Surplus 
British military stocks to the value of {6 million were to be made avail- 
able to Poland. The Government was to take over the assets of the 
former Polish Government in London. 

Poles not wishing to return to Poland were to be supported by the 
British Treasury. 

june 27.—The general commissioner for the elections, in reply to 
accusations that members of the Polish Peasant Party had not been given 
proper representation on the election committees, said: ‘‘When I under- 
took to supervise the referendum it was because I was convinced that no 
dishonesty was possible.” Every care had been taken to ensure secrecy. 
As it was a people’s referendum, parties were not allowed to play a 
special part and the chairman and members of election committees were 
being chosen on their merits as citizens. 

Statement in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

June 28.—M. Mikolajezyk stated that more than 1,200 members of his 
Party had been arrested, about 700 of them in the Poznan area; and that 
his Party was not able to carry on freely an election campaign; he 
believed nevertheless that the elections would be honest. 

Statement in London. (see Great Britain.) 

June 30.—Polling on the referendum took place. The questions asked 
were: — (1) Are you in favour of abolition of the Senate? (ii) Are you 
in favour of the Government’s policy of nationalization of industry and 
the dividing up of big estates? (iii) Are you in favour of the new western 
frontier? 

Terrorists raided 30 polling stations, killing 4 members of the com- 
missions and wounding others. 

July 1.—M. Mikolajezyk stated that in certain districts the votes had 
not been counted locally, as provided by the law, but had been sent 
uncounted to the central offices. Arrests of executives and active mem- 
bers of his party had taken place. 

July 3.—The commissioner responsible for the referendum admitted 
that some ballot boxes had been removed from polling stations for the 
votes to be counted elsewhere, but ‘‘in all cases the members of the 
polling commissions escorted the boxes to the new premises where 
the counting took place”. The referendum law provided for this for 
security reasons. 

July 4.—Warsaw radio stated: “The information about stopping 
ratification [of the Anglo-Polish Financial Agreement] which has been 
officially confirmed by the British Ambassador can be understood only 
as political pressure on Poland. It must be emphasized that the gold 
[covered in the agreement] is Polish, and the British Government should 
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have returned it as soon as. . . it officially recognized the Polish Govern. 
ment.” 
July 5.—36 Jews were killed in riots at Kielce. 


SARAWAK. July 1.—The cession to Britain was proclaimed at 
Kuching. 


SOUTH AFRICA. July 7.—Resolution of All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. (see India.) 


SPAIN. June 24.—Statement in British Parliament on return of 
Germans. (see Great Britain.) 


U.S.A. June 25.— Mr. Acheson announced that the Soviet Government 
had rejected U.S. protests against a Russian refusal to admit 4 U.S. 
newspapermen into Rumania. He also told the press that replies from 
Jewish and Arab groups about the Palestine Report had been received 
and were being considered; and that during discussion in London the 
State Dept. had suggested some changes in the terms of trusteeship 
proposed for the African territories in keeping with the policy of seeking 
an “‘open door”’ commercial situation. 

Mr. Trygve Lie, commemorating the signing of the U.N. Charter at 
San Francisco, reviewed in a broadcast the work of U.N.O. He said 
that the price which the United Nations paid for the collaboration of the 
big Powers was the veto. In return the nations of the world expected, 
and demanded, that the Big 5 should seek and find agreement among 
themselves. A refusal to compromise would only have catastrophic 
consequences. 

June 27.—The President told the press that U.S.A. would fully meet 
its goal for the half-year of 6 million tons of food grains for famine relief. 
A report on food shipments showed that 5 million tons of wheat and 
flour, and more than 400,000 tons of maize, had been shipped since 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

The President of the Export-Import Bank said that the State Dept. 
had asked him not to sign the agreement for a loan of $40 million to 
Poland until the conditions accepted by the Poles on April 24 had been 
fulfilled. 

June 29.—The President vetoed the Bill extending the life of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

July 1.—The atom bomb tests took place at Bikini Atoll. 

July 2.—The President received 4 U.S. Zionist leaders and afterwards 
issued a statement, declaring that he had expressed to them regret at the 
developments in Palestine; that he had not been consulted on these 
measures by Great Britain, but he hoped the Jewish leaders in Palestine 
would soon be released; that he was determined that “recent events 
should mean no delay in pushing forward with the policy of transport- 
ing 100,000 Jewish immigrants to Palestine with all dispatch”’; and that 
the Government “was prepared to assume technical and_ financial 
responsibility for the transport of these immigrants”. 
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July 7.—The report of a House sub-committee who made an un- 
restricted tour of Russia in autumn 1945 was issued. ‘They thought 
Russian expansionism might be due in part to awareness of U.S. 
reluctance to maintain strong forces away from home. Russia lacked the 
atomic bomb, a sizeable navy, a home-equipped mechanized army, and, 
especially, a substantial machine-tool industry. They estimated that 
she had in autumn 1945 about 12 million men under arms and an un- 
disclosed number of working battalions. The lack of an adequate 
motive for workers to achieve maximum production was a weakness, 
and the Government’s piecework plan had developed a gigantic 
bureaucracy which tended to cripple production and curtail initiative. 
The Russian people appeared friendly to U.S.A. and it was unlikely that 
Russia would launch an “‘unprovoked war against U.S.A. or any well- 
prepared country of substantial size for several years to come”. 


U.S.S.R. July 4.—Isvestia, quoted by Moscow radio, declared that 
British policy in Palestine ‘‘constantly pours oil on the flames of national 
strife’. In the Middle and Near East it “‘has clearly defined characteristics 
of efforts to dominate other peoples”, seeking “‘the support of the most 
reactionary forces of the local population”. Greece was ‘“‘groaning under 
the yoke of Fascist rulers who are keeping it down with the help of the 
British authorities”. Transjordan was a ‘despotic puppet State being 
converted before the eyes of the whole world into a military base of the 
British Empire”. Iraq was ‘‘demanding the revision of the one-sided 
agreement which makes the country a colony” and in Persia ‘“‘the brazen 
imperious behaviour of the British Oil Company is an example of dis- 
respect for the sovereignty of a small country”. Mr. Bevin’s proposal 
of a Middle East regional organization fitting into the U.N. security 
system was ‘‘a frivolous attempt to hide behind the Soviet Union’s back”. 
Soviet foreign policy rested on the principle of respect for national 
rights and self-determination, a policy which Britain ignored in the 
Middle East. 


YUGOSLAVIA. June 27.—Marshal Tito made a statement to the 
press on relations with Italy. He said regarding the Julian March that it 
was a historic fact that this district had been taken unjustly from the 
Yugoslavs and given to Italy. The Yugoslavs would never agree to a 
decision not to return it to Yugoslavia, nor would they agree to some 
“half solution” which would be to their detriment. The only matter 
about which there could be some discussion was the status of Trieste, 
although there could not be any suggestion that Yugoslavia should 
renounce her sovereign rights in the administration of the city. This 
explained her attitude towards internationalization. Referring to 
suggestions made in U.N.O. which would “make Yugoslav national 
territory subject to voting”, he said this could only bring about serious 
changes in the attitude of Yugoslavia to the organization, as she could 
never agree to such a solution. The statement also included an expres- 
sion of astonishment that so little understanding was shown of the 
suffering experienced by Yugoslavs at the hands of Italians and of their 
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right to have this made good. The Italy of Sgr. de Gasperi appeared to 
be not very different from the Italy of Mussolini, and the exaggerated 
concessions of the Western Powers towards her were reviving her spirit 
of imperialism. The Yugoslav peoples could not help realizing with 
contempt that among the former Western Allies there existed a complete 
failure to understand their just demands and sacrifices. 

July 7.—The Vice-President told the press that it would be impossible 
for the Yugoslavs to accept the Paris decision on Trieste. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


June 25.—At a meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission, the French 
representative said that the U.S. and Russian proposals had many 
points in common, and hoped that the proposals could be brought into 
harmony. He was in favour of drawing up a convention, as a solemn 
engagement not to use or manufacture atomic weapons was not 
enough. Its strict application must be guaranteed. 

Dr. Lange appealed for speed in destroying atomic bombs in order 
to restore confidence among nations. Dr. van Kleffens suggested that 
the U.S. and Russian plans were not incompatible. Dr. Evatt said that a 
just and equitable time-table for disclosure of the U.S. monopoly of 
knowledge was needed. A basis on which the proposed authority could 
be brought into being should be considered first. It was unanimously 
agreed to set up a working committee to draft the main principles for a 
world authority. M. Gromyko wished it to be understood that this 
committee should consider the U.S. and Russian plans and also the 
observations made in the Commission. 

June 28.—The executive committee of the World Trade Union 
Federation, meeting in Moscow, decided to press U.N.O. to declare 
the Franco régime outlawed, and to recognize the republican Govern- 
ment of Dr. Giral. It also recommended that anti-Franco demon- 
strations should be organized in each country. 

The working committee of the Atomic Energy Commission met in 
New York. A body to be known as Sub-committee No. 1, composed 
of 5 members, was appointed to study all proposals put forward, and to 
prepare the framework of a possible plan for the control of atomic 
energy by presenting to the working committee a list of topics to be 
considered. 

July 1.—Sub-committee No. 1 met under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Evatt. France, Mexico, Russia, U.S.A., and the U.K. were also 
represented. Dr. Evatt proposed that (i) there should be a single 
international instrument, combining (a) a comprehensive plan for 
international control and development of atomic energy, (4) an inter- 
national authority to administer the plan, with wide discretionary 
powers, (c) undertakings by member nations not to use atomic energy 
for war, and (d) equitable conditions on which the plan should come 
into effect; (ii) the authority should have all necessary rights in raw 
materials, processes, plants and products; (iii) a system should be 
established to prevent breaches of agreements; (iv) the authority 
should promote the development of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses; (v) scientific information should be published openly, if applic- 
able to peaceful purposes; (vi) at the time fixed by the authority, the 
manufacture of atomic bombs should cease and existing bombs be 
destroyed. 

july 5.—The U.S. delegate submitted a memorandum to Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Atomic Energy Commission, suggesting a treaty 
forbidding any nation or individual from engaging in research on atomic 
explosives, international ownership of all stocks of uranium and 
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thorium; authority to search out new deposits of these materials any- 
where in the world; international ownership of all primary production 
facilities for all atomic materials; unhindered access, for purposes of 
inspection, to all installations engaged in the production of atomic 


energy. 
The Preparatory Commission of U.N.E.S.C.O. met in London, 


THE FOUR MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN PARIS 


June 24.—At the Four Ministers’ Conference, the French claims 
for the Tenda-Briga communes in Italy and the Soviet claim for 
Italian warships were again discussed, but at the request of M. Molotov, 
who wished for more time to study the questions, discussion was 
postponed. ae . 

Regarding the Rumanian Treaty, M. Molotov maintained that it 
would be “incorrect and inexpedient” to have references about inter- 
nationalizing the Danube put into the treaties, but he suggested that 
the Ministers themselves should express their confidence that the 
riparian States would maintain navigation along the Danube and its 
tributaries in such a way that it would be open to all nationals, subject 
to the necessary decrees of the military commanders while occupation 
lasted. Mr. Byrnes asked what objection there could be to having a 
similar clause inserted in the treaties. Mr. Bevin then proposed that 
they should agree to the statement of principles; refer the matter for 
discussion to the peace conference; and then let the Ministers themselves 
return to the matter at the final drafting of the treaties. After Mr. 
Byrnes had indicated the interest of the 21 nations in the Danube, 
M. Molotov suggested that the Ministers might declare that they 
“found it proper” that navigation should be open to all nationals. It 
was finally decided that this proposal should be circulated and studied. 

The report of the deputies on Austrian claims for frontier rectifica- 
tions was discussed. The Ministers agreed that the changes proposed 
by Austria could not be regarded as ‘“‘minor rectifications” and therefore 
could not be entertained. Mr. Bevin hoped that Italy and Austria 
would come to a “sensible and mutually advantageous arrangement” 
for the free use of the railway. Mr. Byrnes’ proposal that the deputies 
should draw up satisfactory guarantees governing its use by both 
countries was agreed to. 

June 25.—The Ministers, who had before them a balance sheet, 
prepared by the deputies, of all outstanding differences over the Italian 
treaty, failed to agree on the agenda for the meeting. M. Molotov 
pressed for a discussion of the Danubian question. This was ruled 
out of order as it had previously been agreed to concentrate upon the 
Italian treaty. Minor economic clauses of this were then discussed, 
but the Ministers came to no agreement. M. Molotov asked for time 
to circulate a formula on the Dodecanese and pressed for an early 
discussion of the Danube. It was agreed that the deputies should draw 
up a list of their remaining differences including those in the Balkan 
treaties. 

June 27.—M. Molotov said that he was very anxious to reach a 
compromise on Trieste. Maintaining Yugoslavia’s claim for sovereignty, 
he suggested that an autonomous district should be established under 
_ Yugoslav sovereignty and administration with a statute approved by the 
+ Powers. There could be a House of Representatives elected by 
universal suffrage with a Governor appointed by Yugoslavia. As an 
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extreme concession, he would be willing to agree to a joint sovereignty 
of Italy and Yugoslavia with 2 Governors, one appointed by Italy and 
one by Yugoslavia. He emphasized the advantages of the Soviet line 
as a frontier, but said there could be minor rectifications in Italy’s 
favour. ; 

Neither Mr. Bevin nor Mr. Byrnes favoured these proposals. The 
former said that evidence strongly supported the Italian case for the 
western part of the Julian March, including Trieste. The latter said that 
if they could not agree, a decision should be left to the wider peace 
conference. 

Earlier in the day the Conference (which M. Bidault was unable to 
attend) was unable to agree on any form of words by which they could 
recommend the Danubian States to keep the Danube open for inter- 
national trafic. M. Molotov wished to restrict the declaration to “an 
expression of confidence’. Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes, having com- 
promised on their desire for a clause inserted in all relevant treaties, 
pressed for a stronger and more determinate formula than M. Molotov’s, 
Mr. Bevin proposed a declaration as follows:—‘‘The Governments of 
the U.S.A., the U.K., the U.S.S.R., and France hereby declare their 
intention, in the interests of world peace and commerce, that navigation 
on the Danube, its tributaries, and the canals connected therewith shall 
be maintained in such a way as to be free and open to the nationals, 
vessels of commerce, and goods of all States. So long as allied forces 
protecting lines of communication to Austria are stationed on the 
Danube, this principle shall be operated in accordance with such 
navigational instructions as shall be issued by the officers commanding 
such forces in respective zones of occupation. The 4 Governments, for 
their part, will accordingly act in conformity with this principle and will 
also take the necessary steps to secure the adherence of all the riparian 
States of the Danube to this declaration.”” M. Molotov replied that he 
had not had time to study the formula, but on first reading he had some 
doubts. He considered that the Soviet draft, expressing the Ministers’ 
own confidence (and not the other States’) that the river would be kept 
open, should be adopted as a basis for discussion. Mr. Bevin, who said 
that his formula was already a concession to the Soviet viewpoint, 
insisted that the declaration should be positive and not simply an 
expression of pious hope. He trusted that none of them was secking 
a privileged position, and asked that his formula be accepted as a basis 
for discussion. No agreement was reached, however. 

M. Molotov agreed that the Dodecanese Islands should be 
returned by Italy to Greece, and that France should acquire the two 
areas she claimed from Italy—the Tenda-Briga communes, and the 
Mont Cenis plateau—on condition that she would furnish Italy with 
power from the hydro-electric stations in the areas until other sources 
were developed. 

Regarding the Danube declaration, M. Molotov agreed that the 
British draft should be taken as the basis for discussion. Two of his 
amendments were accepted, but he would not agree that the riparian 
States of the Danube should be enjoined to keep the river open to other 
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nationals ‘‘on terms of complete equality”. Mr. Bevin said the phrase 
only repeated a phrase in the pre-war Danubian convention, and to omit 
it would be to sacrifice a valuable principle. The ex-enemy Danubian 
States would be in a position to take discriminatory action against the 
Allies. M. Molotov said he was thinking not only of these States but of 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, whom they should not bind before 
they were consulted. Mr. Byrnes suggested that if the 4 Ministers 
could not agree, they should refer the problems to the wider peace 
conference. Later he said that he had only agreed that the principle 
of open navigation need not be included in the treaty on the under- 
standing that something near the British draft was accepted. If it was 
not, including the phrase regarding complete equality, he would have 
to return to his earlier proposal that the principle should be written 
into the treaty with ex-enemy States. No agreement was reached. In 
the discussion on the treaty with Rumania, though some agreement on 
minor economic clauses was reached, M. Molotov would not agree that 
Rumania should be required not to discriminate against companies 
wishing to establish civil aviation services to or through its territory. 

June 28.—The deputies reported that most of the Finnish treaty 
was complete. 

It was agreed not to appoint Allied Commissions to supervise the 
fulfilment of each treaty, but that the Ambassador of each State, with 
expert help if necessary, should supervise. 

Regarding the form of the provisional administration of the Italian 
colonies, 3 draft proposals were before the meeting for discussion. 
First, the British draft which read that (i) Italy should renounce her 
sovereignty over all territorial possessions in Africa; (ii) pending their 
final disposal, these possessions should continue under the existing 
administration; (iii) the final disposal of them should be determined 
jointly by the 4 Powers within one year of the coming into force of the 
Italian treaty. The French draft read that sovereignty should be vested 
in the 4 Powers. The U.S.A. proposed that the 4 Powers should 
receive the sovereignty ‘‘acting on behalf of the collectivity of the 
United Nations”’, and that the existing administration should continue 
“unless the 4 principal Allied Powers otherwise determine”’. 

M. Molotov opened the discussion by suggesting that sovereignty 
should be vested in the 4 Powers and that they should appoint a 4-Power 
advisory council to help the administration in its general line of policy, 
and to gather information which would help the Ministers when they 
came to dispose of the colonies. 

Mr. Bevin agreed that a 4-Power commission could usefully gather 
information, but he could not agree that sovereignty should be vested 
in the 4 Powers, because this would be to prejudge where the sovereignty 
would ultimately lie. It would be better to leave the question of sover- 
eignty in abeyance for a time, as had been done with certain Turkish 
possessions after the last war. Neither could he agree to an advisory 
body to help in administration. The British Government must be 
trusted to carry out the administration until the future of the territories 
was decided by the United Nations or another body. 
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M. Molotov replied that he had no wish to bring about changes in 
the direct administration of the territories, but as the 4 Powers were to 
decide the future of them they should be represented on the spot, both 
to give guidance, if need be, in the administration, and to be gathering 
information. 

Mr. Bevin said he would welcome a commission provided it did not 
concern itself with administration. He stressed the valuable work a 
commission could do in collecting information about the wishes of the 
people, the views of Ethiopian representatives, and other facts which 
would facilitate a final decision. 

June 29.—M. Bidault put forward for the settlement of the Trieste 
problem 7 proposals, as follows:—(i) Trieste and its neighbouring 
territories should constitute for 10 years an autonomous territory 
administered by the 4 Allied Powers, with Italy and Yugoslavia also 
associated in the administration. The integrity of the territory should 
be assured by the Security Council. (ii) The Governor of Trieste should 
be nominated by agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia, after which 
he should be appointed by the 4 Powers. (iii) An Assembly elected by 
universal and secret vote should exercise legislative powers. (iv) A 
council of government, of six members, should be nominated by the 4 
Powers, Italy and Yugoslavia; it would have powers of government and 
administration and be responsible for the maintenance of order. 
(v) The legislative and judiciary organ would ensure respect for the 
rights of the inhabitants in respect of language, schools, and admission 
to the public services. (vi) The representatives of the 4 Powers at the 
Security Council would form a supervisory council to which the Council 
of Government would report annually. The supervisory council would 
be responsible for seeing that the statute of Trieste was respected and 
all disputes would be submitted to it. (vii) Before the end of the 10 
years’ period the statute would be re-examined by the 4 Powers with a 
view to submitting a new plan to the United Nations. 

M. Molotov said that in several respects the plan was not satisfactory, 
especially for the Yugoslavs whose national feelings would be affected. 
Nevertheless he acknowledged the services of the French delegation 
and said he was willing, subject to the amendment that Czechoslovakia 
should be added to the 6 States responsible for Trieste, to think over 
the possibility of taking the proposals as a basis for discussion. He 
thought the temporary character of the scheme would make for 
instability. 

Mr. Byrnes first suggested that the whole problem should be referred 
to the wider peace conference, but finally he agreed to study the French 
plan, though it appeared a little complicated. 

Mr. Bevin said that though he had been instructed to support the 
Italian claim, he would like to submit the French proposals to his 
Government as he understood they would not leave Trieste either to 
Italy or Yugoslavia. 

The Ministers agreed to renew this discussion at the next meeting. 

Regarding the Danube, M. Bidault proposed that the declaration 
should affirm that “Navigation, so far as traffic and conditions of 
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commercial navigation are concerned, should be on a footing of 
equality for all nations”. The Ministers agreed in principle to this. 
They also accepted the French compromise plan for Italy to be left 
with 2 new and 2 old cruisers. 

Mr. Byrnes said that they should summon the wider peace conference 
to meet on July 20, even if they had not agreed on the draft treaties. He 
declared that he was becoming tired of meeting day after day only to 
have matters adjourned or referred to the deputies. ‘“‘We must leave 
some discretionary power to the Allies. I am ready to dictate its terms, 
if necessary, to our enemies, but not to our friends.’’ Mr. Bevin said 
that nothing would give a greater sense of confidence to the world than 
fixing a date. However, M. Molotov refused to agree to any fixture; 
but after Mr. Byrnes had asked how long ‘‘the Soviet veto’’ was to go 
on and Mr. Bevin had suggested that they should make a decision on 
the following ‘Tuesday, a proposal of M. Bidault’s, that this question 
should be on the agenda of the next meeting, was accepted. 


July 1.—M. Molotov said he was ready to accept the French pro- 
posals as a basis for solving the problem of Trieste, but he proposed 2 
amendments: (i) that the international régime should be more per- 
manent than 10 years; (ii) that the zone should be restricted to the 
immediate neighbourhood of ‘Trieste. Mr. Byrnes said he could not 
possibly agree to so small a zone, nor could he agree to the Soviet 
proposal for the main Yugoslay-Italian frontier, as it would mean that 
territory to the west of Trieste would go to Yugoslavia. Mr. Bevin 
likewise said he could not accept this frontier, although he had been 
authorized to discuss a workable constitution for an international zone 
round Trieste. The Soviet proposal would mean that Trieste would be 
separated from its shipyards at Muggia and left without its oil refineries 
and water supply. It would be better if the whole town went to Yugo- 
slavia than that this scheme should be accepted. 

M. Bidault then proposed that all territory east of the French line 
should go to Yugoslavia and that the international zone should include 
the are of territory between the French line and the sea from Duino to 
Cittanuova. 

After minor amendments by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes, M. Molotov 
said his aim had been to support Yugoslavia as much as possible, 
because of her sufferings in the war. Nevertheless, he would accept 
M. Bidault’s latest proposal. 


July 2.—Mr. Byrnes said he would agree to the international zone 
as suggested by M. Bidault, if the zone were put under United Nations 
control, and if the 4 Ministers would leave the details of the statute to 
be suggested by the wider conference. He maintained that the 4 Powers 
themselves had no authority to draw up a statute and then to ask the 
Security Council to guarantee its integrity. The zone would be more 
stable if it was associated closely from the start with the United Nations. 

Mr. Bevin said that the U.K. agreed to the French proposal for the 
main Italo- Yugoslav frontier and to the principle of internationalization 
of Trieste, but felt that further time and study was necessary before 
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the statute could be drawn up, which he thought should be done by the 
wider conference. , 

M. Molotov agreed that the 21 nations had a right to express their 
views but said it was important that the 4 Powers should at least agree 
upon the basis of the statute, if not on all its details. So far as he could 
see, the U.N. Charter did not allow the U.N.O. to accept responsibility 
for any area except under trusteeship. He suggested that it should be 
agreed that Trieste should be administered in accordance with a statute 
accepted by the 4 Powers acting on behalf of the U.N.O. with its 
integrity assured by the Security Council; and that the principle of 
legislative and executive authority, and the method of appointing the 
Governor, should be agreed upon. 

Mr. Bevin said M. Molotov was proposing 4-Power responsibility 
which brought them back to the “fundamental trouble”. He agreed 
that the deputies might devise a statute before the wider conference, 
provided the U.K. was not committed to anything not under the 
U.N.O. 

M. Bidault suggested that the statute should be “proposed by the 
4 Powers for the examination of the peace conference and the U.N.O.” 
M. Molotov thought this unacceptable but said he would study it. 

July 3.—Mr. Byrnes proposed that (i) the French line for the Italo- 
Yugoslav frontier and “the free State of Trieste’? be accepted; (ii) the 
integrity and independence of this Free State be assured by the Security 
Council; (iii) recommendations for a provisional government and for the 
formation of a permanent statute be made by the wider conference; 
(iv) the statute be subject to the approval of the General Assembly; (v) 
a special committee, representing the 4 Powers, be immediately 
appointed to consult with Yugoslav and Italian representatives and to 
examine the preliminary suggestions to the wider conference; (vi) 
the provisional government and statute should embody the principles 
that (a) the Governor should be appointed by the Security Council after 
consultations with Yugoslavia and Italy; (5) the legislative and executive 
authority should be established on democratic lines, including universal 
suffrage; (c) certain human rights and fundamental freedoms of 
citizens should be protected; (d) annual reports should be submitted 
by the Governor to the Security Council. 

M. Molotov agreed, but suggested that the statute be approved by 
the Security Council and not the Assembly. Mr. Bevin proposed that 
it should be submitted “for the approval of the Security Council, which 
should report on the matter to the General Assembly”. The 4 Ministers 
agreed to this. M. Molotov also asked that “agreed suggestions’, not 
“preliminary suggestions” be presented to the wider conference. The 
others felt this might mean nothing would ever be submitted to the 
wider conference. M. Molotov proposed too that the Governor should 
be appointed by the 4 Powers in the Security Council and not by the 
Security Council as a whole. Mr. Byrnes said the Council's authority 
should not be divided. The Council itself should appoint a special 
committee if necessary. Finally Mr. Bevin’s proposal that the Security 
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Council after considering the views of Italy and Yugoslavia should 
decide, was accepted. 

It was agreed that the Italian treaty should contain the following 
articles, as proposed by Mr. Bevin:—(i) Italy renounces all rights and 
titles to her territorial possessions in Africa; (ii) pending their final 
disposal, the said possessions shall continue under their present 
administration; (iii) the final disposal of these possessions shall be 
determined jointly by the 4 principal Allied Powers within one year 
of the coming into force of the present treaty, in the manner laid down 
in the joint declaration of to-day’s date issued in the name of the 
4 principal Allied Powers. 

For their provisional administration, Mr. Bevin proposed that (i) the 
4 Powers should, within one year after the coming into force of the 
Italian treaty, jointly determine the final disposal of the colonies, ‘‘to 
which in the said treaty Italy renounces all rights and titles’’; (11) ‘The 
final disposal of the territories shall be made ...in accordance with 
one or any combination of the following solutions . . . as may appear in 
the light of the wishes of the inhabitants and the views of other interested 
Governments to be appropriate:—(a) independence; (b) incorporation 
in neighbouring territories; (c) trusteeship, to be exercised either by 
the U.N.O. as a whole or by any one of the United Nations individu- 
ally”; (iii) if no agreement is reached, “‘the matter shall be referred to 
the General Assembly... for a recommendation, and the 4 Powers 
hereby agree to accept that recommendation and to take appropriate 
measures for giving effect to it, bearing in mind the pledges given to the 
Senussi” by the U.K. Government; (iv) “The deputies... shall 
continue to consider the question”’ of disposal ‘‘and are empowered to 
dispatch commissions of enquiry” to ascertain the views of the 
local inhabitants and to supply material for recommendations to the 4 
Powers. 

M. Molotov put forward again his proposal for 4-Power advisory 
councils, but after Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes had said they could not 
accept that, he did not press his demand. Mr. Bevin’s draft was finally 
sent to the special colonial committee to make minor changes ‘‘within 
the bounds of what is acceptable to Mr. Bevin”, as M. Molotov said. 

july 4.—Mr. Byrnes proposed that the U.S.S.R. should receive from 
Italy goods to the value of $100 million which should be paid (i) from 
surplus war factory equipment; (ii) from Italian assets in ex-enemy 
countries of south-eastern Europe; (iii) from (a) Italian assets in the 
U.S.S.R. not covered in other articles of the treaty, (5) Italian assets in 
the Soviet zone of Germany, (c) the merchant ships Saturnia and Vul- 
cania, already offered. If these assets did not amount to $100 million in 
value, the deficit should be made good out of Italian production, sub- 
ject to certain safeguards. The type and quantity of goods should be 
agreed between Italy and U.S.S.R. and be such as not to become a 
drag on Italian reconstruction. The U.S.S.R. should supply Italy with 
the raw materials if necessary, receiving more goods in offset. Italy 
should be given the option of making payments in convertible currency 
and should not deliver goods from current production until 3 years after 
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the coming into force of the treaty, all deliveries being completed 
within 6 years thereafter. 

M. Molotov objected to the 3 years’ moratorium. Mr. Bevin insisted 
on it, but pressed for an expert assessment of Italian assets to be made 
by a 4-Power commission. He thought they would total at least $70 
million, whereas M. Molotov thought $30 million. Eventually it was 
agreed that the 4 ambassadors in Rome should form a committee to co- 
ordinate assessments; and that no payments should come from current 
production for the first 2 years after the treaty, but be spread over the 
succeeding 5 years. M. Molotov refused to take assets in the Soviet zone 
of Germany into account. The final drafting was referred to the deputies, 

The Ministers agreed to call the conference of 21 Allied nations on 
July 29 at Paris. 

July 5.—Opening the discussion about invitations to the wider peace 
conference, Mr. Byrnes maintained that both at Potsdam and Moscow it 
had been agreed that the full Council of Foreign Ministers, which 
included China, should summon the conference. M. Molotov argued 
that the Potsdam decisions made only the 4 Powers responsible for 
drafting the European treaties. China had not yet been informed of the 
drafts, so that she could not sponsor the conference. Mr. Bevin asked 
M. Molotov whether he considered China to be a number of the 
Council or not. If so, then surely China should be a sponsor. He was 
ready to have this legalistic point settled in any way so long as China was 
not insulted. 

M. Molotov also argued that agreed rules of procedure should accom- 
pany the invitations. Various draft forms of invitation were put forward 
without avail. Eventually, as M. Molotov was insistent, the others said 
they would agree to his view about China, if he would agree to let 
invitations be sent immediately without having to be held up for agreed 
rules of procedure. M. Molotov, however, would not agree that even 
“preliminary invitations” should be sent. Suddenly he suggested that 
they should begin immediately to discuss Germany on which he wanted 
to make a “declaration”. The others insisted that the problem of invita- 
tions should be settled first, and finally it was agreed that the deputies 
should try to reach agreement the next day. 

July 6.—M. Molotov again insisted that no invitations should be sent 
before the Ministers had agreed upon rules of procedure for the peace 
conference. Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes begged him to remember that 
time was short; that the Moscow Agreement did not suggest that the 4 
Ministers should lay down procedure; that the conference should, like 
previous peace conferences, be free to evolve its own rules of procedure, 
with no more than “‘suggestions” from the 4 Powers. Mr. Bevin said 
that he had given such an assurance to the Cabinet, the House of 
Commons, and the Dominion Prime Ministers, and he was not going 
back upon it. Moreover, they had made a compact with M. Molotov 
the previous week that if they met him over the reparations bill to Italy 
he would agree to the date of the peace conference. “You are now going 
back on your part of the agreement”’, he said, “‘and I think it better that 
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the world should know it. You are now making your agreement con- 
ditional upon agreed rules of procedure.” 

M. Bidault suggested draft rules of procedure whereby the heads of 
the 21 delegations should form a general commission for the conference 
and should prepare for the plenary sessions and co-ordinate the work of 
committees working under it. M. Molotov said this would mean that 
the plenary conference would simply be ‘‘a rubber stamping machine”. 
The others pointed out that every delegation would be represented on 
the commission. (The Soviet plan for the conference, circulated before 
the meeting, was for a special committee for each treaty, each committee 
having on it only representatives of the countries openly at war with the 
States concerned. Amendments were to be carried only by a two-thirds 
majority.) 

Finally the Ministers agreed to study an amended French proposal 
specifying more exactly the work of the general commission; and M. 
Molotov reconciled himself to agreed procedure being put forward 
only as “recommendations” to the conference. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETINGS 


June 24.—The Polish resolution proposing immediate severance of 
diplomatic relations with Spain was rejected by 7 votes to 4. Dr. Lange 
explained that he wanted a vote to show the length to which members 
of the Council would go “right now” in doing something practical 
about the Franco régime. Dr. Evatt opposed it on the ground that the 
sub-committee had found that the facts did not warrant action under 
Chapter 7 of the Charter. The French, Russian, and Mexican delegates 
supported the resolution, the Chinese delegate opposed it. Dr. Lange 
then proposed another resolution suggesting that the Council had noted 
that the Franco régime was a danger to the maintenance of peace and 
security and resolved to keep the Spanish affair “‘under constant 
observation and will take it up not later than September 1”. He 
wanted to give time to the Spanish people to remove Franco, and if this 
were done by Sept. 1 then the United Nations could welcome a new 
Government of Spain into the family. Dr. Evatt thought the Polish 
resolution might actually prevent the Assembly from discussing 
matters of which the Council was seized. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
proposed an amendment which would specify a date when the Council, 
if it was still undecided, would refer the matter to the Assembly. A 
sub-committee to draft a new resolution for consideration was appointed. 

June 26.—Dr. Evatt reported that he and Sir Alexander Cadogan 
had failed to reach agreement with Dr. Lange in the sub-committee. 

They thought that the investigation had not proved that the Franco 
régime was “‘a serious danger to the maintenance of international peace” 
but that it had merely shown that the continuance of the situation in 
Spain was “likely to endanger” peace. Dr. Evatt submitted a revised 
resolution to that effect, declaring that the resolution was a matter of 
procedure. It was adopted by 9 votes to 2, the Russian and Polish 
delegates opposing it. When the Chairman, Dr. Najera, announced 
that it had been adopted, M. Gromyko sought the application of the 
veto power, claiming that the resolution was not procedural but a 
matter of substance. After discussion, 8 members voted that the 
resolution was procedural, the Russian and Polish delegates voting in 
the negative. The Chairman then said that, in his view, the affirmative 
votes of all permanent members were needed to decide that any given 
question was procedural. As M. Gromyko had dissented, Dr. Evatt’s 
resolution must be regarded as substantive. Therefore, as Russia had 
vetoed it, it was not carried. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT 
ON PALESTINE 


Mr. Attlee, in reply to a question in Parliament on July 1, said that 
the terrorism in Palestine had in recent months clearly become part of a 
concerted plan prepared and executed by highly developed military 
organizations. The largest of the illegal forces, the Haganah, was 
estimated to be about 70,000 strong, with a mobile striking force, the 
Palmach, some 5,000 strong; it was armed with the most modern 
equipment. In addition there were 2 Jewish terrorist organizations—the 
Irgun Zvei Leumi with 5,000-6,000 adherents, and the Stern Group. 
The Haganah had been responsible for much destruction of property 
and armed resistance to the Government; the other organizations, for 
violence and murder and recent kidnappings. “The Jewish Agency 
have been repeatedly warned ... of the gravity of these developments 
and of the dangers to which they would lead.”’ In his statement of May 
1 he had emphasized that the Government regarded it as essential that 
the Jewish Agency should take a positive part in the suppression of 
these illegal activities, as the Anglo-American Committee had recom- 
mended. 

The situation, however, had not improved. He outlined the recent 
acts of terror and sabotage and stated that since December, 16 British 
soldiers and § police had been killed. The material damage had exceeded 
{4 million. “It was clear we could no longer tolerate this direct 
challenge to our authority without abdicating our duty.’’ Although 
there was deep sympathy for the sufferings of the Jews in Europe, this 
could not condone “‘the adoption by Jews in Palestine of some of the 
very worst of the methods of their oppressors in Europe”’. 

Accordingly, the civil and military authorities in Palestine had been 
authorized ‘“‘to take all necessary steps to restore order and to break up 
the illegal organizations, including the arrest of individuals believed 
to be responsible for the present campaign of violence. I am sorry to 
say that these included some of the leading members of the Jewish 
Agency. There is evidence of a close connexion between the Agency 
and the Haganah”’. 

He reviewed the action taken by the Government since June 29, and 
said that the manner in which the searches had been carried out reflected 
“great credit on the military forces and the police, who showed the 
greatest restraint, often under conditions of great provocation”. A 
vast amount of arms, ammunition, and explosives had been found. 

After stressing that the operations had been directed solely against 
those who had acted violently or instigated violence, he said that 
“meanwhile, these events will not distract us from our examination 
of the recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee”. The 
views of the Jewish and Arab authorities had been ascertained and the 
Government had done its utmost to expedite the discussions with 
U.S.A. officials, who would arrive in London “‘in a few days, to com- 
plete the expert examination of the report”. 

Questioned later, he said that the U.S. Government had been fully 
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informed on the matter, but not consulted, because ‘‘the Governmer: 
have to take responsibility for their own actions and it would be quit. 
unfair to try to put the onus on another Government”’. 

In the debate that followed, other points stressed by the Premier were: 
that the Government had to deal fairly with both Jews and Arabs; tha 
the British were not in Palestine as partners with the Jewish Agency 
for the creation of a Jewish State; that nothing could be more false 
than to say that the Government had declared war on the Jews; tha 
the Government had never stood for the White Paper policy, but had 
endeavoured to make a new start by co-operating with the U.S.A. + 
find a solution; that the Palestine Report had not been accepted either 
by Zionists or by Arabs, so that to agree to its recommendations without 
any further thought would not necessarily solve the problem; that the 
delay in reaching a decision because discussions were taking place did 
not excuse violence; that he had tried to speed up the discussions, “but 
one cannot speed up people more than they are willing to be speeded 
up”; that the Haganah was closely linked with the Irgun but that “the 
last thing in the world we want to do is destroy the Jewish Agency’; 
it was not British policy “to enforce a policy on Palestine at the point 
of the bayonet”’. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1940 : . aan 
July 5-13 U.N.E.S.C.O.: Preparatory Commission, London. 


8-20 Convention of the League of Red Cross Societies, Oxford. 


8 I.L.0.: Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work, 
Montreal. 
I.L.O0.: Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, 
San Francisco. 


” ” 


,, 9 Comité International Technique et Juridique des Experts 
Aériens, Paris. 
9-20 Commonwealth Scientific Conference, London. 
,, 9-27 Imperial Agricultural Bureaux Conference, London. 
July ? U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, New York? 
July r-August Atomic Bomb tests at Bikini Atoll. 
Aug. 2? U.N.R.R.A.: 5th Session of Council, Paris. 
26 Permanent Migration Committee, Montreal. 
Sept. 1 Referendum on the monarchy in Greece. 
, 2  F.A.O.: Plenary Session, Copenhagen. 
», 3 General Assembly of U.N.O., New York. 
, 17 I.L.O.: Governing Body, Montreal. 


, 19 I.L.O.: 29th Session, International Labour Conference, 
Montreal. 


,, 28 General Election in Australia. 


Sept. Elections for district Councils in British and Soviet zones of 
Germany. 
Nov. 4 U.N.E.S.C.O.: General Conference, Paris. 


Autumn I.L.0.: Industrial Committees, Textiles Committee, and 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Brussels. 
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